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R THE ADVENTURES OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Wuen the blow was struck, there was a fearful 
utery, and a general rush to the spot. Those who, 
n their hearts were rejoiced at the death of their 
despotic leader, were perhaps loudest in their rage 
against the assassin. He was seized, and would 
probably have been cut to pieces on the spot, had 
not some of the officers interposed, either with the 
design of reserving him for protracted torments, or 
from the idea that he might still be insane. Others 
raised their fallen commander from the ground, 
when it was found that life was not yet extinct. A 
surgeon had now reached the spot, and began to ex 
amine the wound. Abon Hamouda at length, with 
some difficulty, spoke, and asked if the assassin was 
secured, and, on being answered in the affirmative, 
ordered immediate preparations for his impalement 
He then inguired of the surgeon the result of his 
observations; to which the latter, after some hesi 
tation, replied, that his excellens yc uld not possi 
bly survive many hours. At this the fading features 
fthe Turk swelled with fiend-like passion, the 
blood gushed afresh from his wound, and he seemed 
about to reply with threats or curses to the leech 
who had pronounced his doom, but was prevented 
by spasms of intense pain, which convulsed every 
fibre of his frame, and ieft him for awhile apparen 
ly dead 
The officers who had gathered around the assas 
sin endeavoured to learn what instigation or motive 
had impelled him to the deed. He listened to thei: 
juestions for a few moments in dogged silence, and, 
at length told them he would answer only in the 
hearing of his victim, and address his replies to n 
ther. Romain, though he was near the spot, now, 
r the first time since the blow was struck, saw the 
face of the homicide. He had cleared his features 
f a great part of the filthy daubing which had con 
ealed them, and the former, with astonishment, re- 
ognised the lineaments of his old acquaintance and 
| He instantly 


alled to mind the allusions which the unhappy man 


tellow traveller, the mysterious Jew 


had formerly made to his past wrongs and sufferings 


as well as the dark hints he had dr py ed of despe 


rate intentions; and drew s > natural inferences 


which have probably already occurred to the reader 
Phe countenance of the Jew displayed a struggle 
f different feelings Determined as his last act 
iad been, he was evidently not free from the terror 
1 to his situation I W 1 tremor in hi 
me, which | utmost efforts « l t wholly 
ind all the bl li his \ seeu t 
s k to his heart, and t S visage | ea 

that of his expiring victim ; but th rm ext 
ef gratified revenge still reigned in his pallid fea 


tures, and showed the energy of a mighty s 


ved, though forsaken by phy il firmness. It 


te of , Laomtamen , , 
was like the mvincible bravery a garrison 


continues to hold out after the walls of their fortress 
are levelled. 
Abon Hamouda again revived, and the Jew was 


| led up before him. The latter, fixing his eyes upon 
his victim, addressed him thus 


Your followers demand the reason of ny com- 
mitting this act. I will answer only by asking an 
other question of you. Who was it that bereaved 
me of my only child—she who was beautiful as an 
angel of light, and almost as wise and as good! 
Who was it that murdered my best, my devoted 
friend, despoiled me of my last para, and would 
have put me also to a cruel death had I not excaped 
from his hands? Who was it that heaped me with 
sorrows which have made me old in the prime of my 
years’ God of my fathers, I thank thee that thou 
hast nerved my arm for this blow, and enabled me 
to revenge all my sufferings: I am now ready for 
the martyrdom that awaits me 

Abon Hamouda, whose features assumed the most 
horrible livid hue, as he listened to his exulting 
enemy, attempted again to speak: he could only 
articulate, ‘‘ the stake,’’ but his meaning was com 
away Ull prepara 


prehended ; and the Jew was led 
tions could be made for his execution. The eye 
of the governor then happened to light upon the 
three Christians, at which he pointed at them, and 
attempted to make some sign, but weakness pre 
vented him from rendering it intelligible. Observ 
ing the motion, they judged it prudent to withdraw 
from his sight. This the guards permitted, think 
ing it was the commander’s wish to have them re 
moved; though, as he had now no consequence t 


fear, it 1s quite pri bable that he had atten pte it 





make the sign of beheading, with a design to glut 
his expiring sight with the blood of so many unbe 
lievers ! 

They were directly removed to a tent, and a 


guard was placed over them by the governor’s lieu 
tenant, who still seemed to entertain some suspicions 
oncerning them. The friar, who had viewed the 
scene just described with breathless attention, now 
told Romain that he had something to communicate 
which would greatly surprise him. “ TI 
said he, ** who slew the Turkish commander, is n 
other than the merchant, mentioned in my letter 
for whose preservation, and that of his daughter, 


your brother sacrificed his life. I informed you that 


the merchant had perished, and so it wa 


ly t clieved, nor can ] conceive how he es ‘| ed 
Know also that Al Hamouda is the same despot 
who wrought his ruin, and occasioned the death of 
the other tw 
* This is indeed unlooked for and astonishing, 
said Romain, “ But I always thought, till now, t 
he merchant was an Armen fy ‘ y 
persua 
“ Nay, aid t fria Iw not t 
But as y mit rephed R 
that ! vas I r I t I 
U t y A " 
vas always 45 u 
i 
trymne tue 
Pa I f t 
decept Iw to bel i i 
this reas It aturally 


feel for your brother’s death would be softened and 
mitigated, by reflecting on the heroic generosity 
which led him into danger; and I did not wish to 
detract from this consolation, by letting you know 
that they, in whose cause he died, were unbelievers 

‘You precaution was needle ss,”’ said the other 
“‘T am no bigot, nor do I value his devoted bravery 
the less for what I have now learned. I give you 
credit, however, for the good motive of your indi 
rect deception. But why did you not mention the 
name of the tyrant.’ 


For that als I had a reason,”’ 


I feared that if you shared any of the 


replied the Ar 


menial 

fiery nature of your brother, you might attemptt 
revenge his death, and so bring destruction upen 
yourself. I wished, therefore, to keep you ignorant 
of the name and residence of the sul pacha b 

the judgment of heaven has how overtaken hin 


longer fear to disclose the whole 


Romain, amid the agitation of various feelings 


which this disclosure awakened, was somewhat 
amused to see the singular traits of the tnar’s dis 
position untold themselves rhe narrow-minded 
prejudices of his education could not subdue the 
Z ness of his heart; and the proverbial cunning 
of lis bargain-mak g@ nation showed itseil even in 
his charitable actions 


Preparations were now making for the impak 


ment of the Jew; buti so happen lL that when the 
gover r’s orders, to that effect, were given,? piece 
iw i proper for making a stake of ient sine 
‘ ld be f in the Am} Phis obliged them t 
ues} at a tiie Ij ecrs t v ve some dis 
tance, to tell a su i tre s much time wa 
lost ‘ s ( t that was feared the con 
mander w« l expire before he could witness the 
tortures of the homicide. At length, however, every 
thing was in readiness, and an officer called at the 
tent of the ¢ il al t e t I come forth 
ul wit s the execut it prit Phis they 
ha t l but i xd their ov 
wills were not to be suited, it being the wish of 
the M el t ION eG a terrifying speci 
men ol he severity wilh which they punished crimes 
f this uracter hey rdingly followed the 
theer 
Abon Hamouda, who was still alive, was broug 
again to the door ol s tent, in front of which t 
stake w t erecte he J er was s 
I } aspect ive | I t t 
ii re itt ver \ trer sas t 
fore Hie w t ght pot, au t! ‘ 
ne I s al tie s l i é throne 
were ] ‘ vt gs 
I xe 4 ( t cw t 
! tot t ] $ ‘ 
( al to t \ k i ‘ t 
t ‘ ise. for 
‘ j tant 
a e? 
I i s ; 
‘ ‘ 
I 
The 
. | 
ni t i 
ye re } i ' 
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line of objects approaching. ‘They now raised a cry 
of alarm, and were immediately saluted with a vol 

ley of musketry, which cut down a number, and put 
the rest to flight. The flashing of the guns reveale: 
the forms of the banditti 
from their boats, and dashing through the water 
The battle-shout of the robbers was too well know) 

the 


who were seen leaping 


and the fearful name of Surab was heard from 


lips of the terrified Turks. The attention of Romain 


was for an instant withdrawn from the Jew, but a 


is 


moment after he saw him wielding the pondr 


stake on which he was to have been impaled, with 


herculean force, and felling three or four of the 


Turks at every sweep. They were so confounded 





by this fresh attack, coming as it did inthe midstof 
their affright, that he made his way through the 
ring that encircled him, and reached the shore be 


fore any were prepared to arrest his progress 
charge of the robbers immediately followed, and s 
struck were the Turks, that very few waite 

A 
a few minutes the camp was in pos 
litti, th 


panic 
1) } ’ 


to encounter it ll] who did were speedily cut to 


pieces, and in 
wh is routed a force n 


session of the bar re 


than thrice the 


, 
Romain, who had no wish t 
hl 


wh numbe 


} 


signalise his val 


wainst the r Crs, as sor 


a second time 


them advancing to the charge, threw himself on the 
ground, and his companions followed his example 
The assailants | assed them several times, till at 
length, when the fight was over, Tom Maitlan 


chanced to see Surab near him, and haile iim i 
nautical terms, and re juestec he would take him 
and the other two in tow The chief started at 


hearing the well-known language, and coming up 


recognised his two late ¢ iptives He smiled at 
their situati and assured thein of their safety 
hey had now arisen from the gi und, and the friar 


stood gazing at Surab with a mixture of perplexity 
and amazement in his countenance, when the Jew 
} 


was brought into their presence by some of the rob 


bers. Surab looked at him for a few moments, and 
said, in a soliloguizing tone, and in the same lan 
guage in which we write it, “ ‘tis he He ther 
stepped into the nearest tert, and beckoned the 
Jew to follow him. As he wished the scene of their 


recognition to be hid from the company without, we 
have no right to unveil it to the reader 

“ Tf lam not much deceived,” said the friar, turn 
ing to Romain, “fa new wonder is about to be dis- 
closed. The countenance of this chieftain, though 
changed by the martial aspect it now bears, appears 
so much like one that I have seen before—but | will 
soon learn if I conjecture aright 


Surab and the Jew, when they came out o 
tent, turned to the pavilion of Abon Hamouda 





dying Moslem still reclined where he had been 
laced to witness the impalement of Baradin, and 


Pp 
though life was rapidly fleetin 


g, 
He looked up as his tri 
umphant enernies stood over him, and directly seem 
edt 


His eyes, 


he still appeared 


possessed of his senses 


rmer rival in the robber chief 
rekindled 


recognise his f 


is he fixed them on the youth, 


with a spark of diabolical passion, his lips quivered 
into a ghastly grin, and thus fixed till his bosom 
ieaved for the last time, and his spirit departed, 
leaving the same horrible expression stamped on his 
inanimate feature The two beholders turned from 
the shocking sight, and remained some moments 1 
lent. Thev were at length accosted by the friar 
who, after ‘a few words had passed, was convinced 
that his eves had not deceived him. The bandit 
and the Israelite recognised an c!d acquaintance in 
the Armenian father, and he discovered s perl ps 
the reader has already an ipated, that 
ther than the Hindoo brother of Romair 





t seemed, as if the sea and a more dey 
ment, had each given back one of its victims to life 
Che friar in a few minutes explained to Surab the 


consanguinity existing between him and the Eng 
lish traveller, and presented them to each other 
Their introduction was attended with affectionate 
but 


d warm-hearted 








al feelings, they had now n¢ 
time for detailed explanations 
THE CASKET. 
THE BRIDAL MORN, 
* Enya, do you not hear the hour striking, and 
yet you are loitering here—who could fancy this to 
be your wedding-day? 


Emma raised her blue eyes, 


replied 


with a look of gentle 


reproat h, as she 
** And is it Caroline Ormsby who can jest with 
me to-day 7”’ 
Caroline placed her white hand f the 


ialf-ser! 


n the ly 


with a! 





pale bride, an us, 
half- playful smile 
I see, | see, of what you are 
and I know it is t late 


that, long ere now, Harry has learnt t 


thinking 
J ky 
hate me.’ 
said 


should 


ought now t 


Lord Mont: 


t of Harry 
line ; the bride if 
ther tho 


It ist we 
Car 


, ” 
have igiits 
listened 


Never 


Emma’s fair brow became flushed 
to this rept > 
before had ber friend spoken to her in 
} 


f from the gentle aroline 


how wrong she must have been ere C 


line could thus have spoken 


young and lovely women were cot 
infancy they had been lett orphans, and 


by their dying parents, committed to the care 
Car 


yy! 


were 


nm 


e same ardian line Ormsby 


Emma’s senior, a was of 
n. Her beauty partook of 


i 
hit 
pul 


seri 


ter. She was the transparent fairne 


bh! 


very pale; 
of her skin rendered the want of 
defect Her dark | 


} lunruflled f 


lp,} 


ir was braided 


ver her hig 


enerany ca 


were 2 


heir ebou tints with the re 


w on whi 1. Her cousin Emma was 


now in ber twentieth year, and was the gayest al 


most bewitching of earth’s creatures. To resist her 
fascinations w impossible. Her very laughter was 
enchantment, it was so full of the heart's mirt! 

and her blue eyes—who could withstand their bright 


ness? 


blo 
ind often the pearly whiteness of her 
den by the redundance of her rich, fair curls 


No one could say, whether her cheek were 
re the tints that col it: 
neck was hid 
Her 
temper was the sweetest—her heart the warmest that 
.¥ 
and even in infancy, every little whim had been in 
dulged, 


Caroline Ormsby’s influence been p 


ming, 80 varying we ure 


ever beat t she had been her guardian’s pet 


and every fancy yielded t 





volatile cousin, the young beauty’s caprices woul 
have been endless 

At the commencement of this little narrative we 
found the two cousins seated together, on Emma’s 
bridal morning ; and never was there a more mise 
rable t ( Lhe iuse of this the f wing vel 
saul n will de vlom 

Er a had, for some time r ( 
epoket rested her | iutiful head } i é 

ands, with a silence very ul al to her; tl 
tossing back tl i Anice r tail 

id 

Cary le 5 may aress u ii iw ; 
she held up her red hi r her f k 
One moment uiswered ( inie M 

ment you must listen t e 

There was something singular in Miss Ormsby’s 
manner—a str gele, as though she lab ed under 
the weight of some untold feeling Her hand was 
pressed her brow-—her cheek was fins! 


and Emma gazed upon her, fearing to be told she 
knew not what. At last, Caroline 
But a moment since, Emma, I reproached y 
for talking of and yet it is of him] 
now about to speak. You remember th itnight—nay 
start not up so, for you must hear me, Emma. I n 
for u of that night 


said— 


Mr. Treshan 


n remind when 


e vi in y 
groundless jealousy, you banished Harry from y 
sight. On that night, his friend, Montressor, was 
sitting with me, when Harry rushed into the dr 
ing-room with the frenzy of amadman. Lord M 
tressor heard the whole history of your juarrel 
Harry was in a state bordering on delirium, and wa 
heedless by whom he might be heard 


Emm Asuud 





dere 
I need not tell vor ( tinued ¢ 

my surprise, when, in a few days 

Wrote to me, that I ice fH 

ness, you had nsented to be ne L 5 

sor’s wife. Of that I need not speak ; 

have said, it is indeed t late I fe 

was so, and ] was silent; but I obeyed your wishes 

and hastened to town I f {you still t ye 

by your resentment; but I saw, under the mask 


st wretched 
it 


ven then. Emma 


gaiety, that you were wretched, m 
then, ere I kne 


faithful—e 


I entreated you I'resham ha 


I entre 


w t 
never been 1 


} 








ed you to pause Again, you sai it wast 
Then Harry’s letter came, and he was justifie 
Once » I entreated—I begged of y never 
become Lord Montressor’s wite. You w } 
hearme, Emma; you were wretched, yet you w 
t hear me; and now, Emma, wy my knees 
even at this last hour, do I pray of you to stop! 
Emma raised the kneeling Caroline, whi 
uttered, in a deeply agitated tone 
No! no! I must g st t the very alt 
No, Caroline, I re not 
Miss Ormsby ike mpas itely at the : 
ra | ind ejaculated— 
Oh, if | might but tell ! : , 
hen, « ecking herself, s sal ? 
About an hour ag Lord Montre came ‘ 
me 1 told me that he had never believed y 
forgotten your love for Harry Tresham ; and t : 
to be convinced there was no feeling yet betw : 
you, he had requested Harry to be present att 
ere iV Ah, Emma! your check is blan : 
you will listen to me now ? 
And Caroline’s tall figure became loftier i 
grandeur, as she added 
** And hear me, Emma; hear me, as though . 
words were those of prophecy. Open your w! 
ul to Lord Montressor—coniess to him your f 
ings, while they may yet be felt w it crime ; t ; 
him, even now tell him, that you dare not be . 
his wife! : 
While Caroline continued to speak, Emma’s 
was mat i in her ! ] ed han s When s { 
up, she was very | e, but calm yw 
I know,” she said I have done wrong ' 
Harry Tresham ; w 1 yon also have me don 
to Lord Montressor? No, ¢ ¢, 1 will be . 
Lord M tressor s wile é 11 res ce of H 
vi I this ind, Ww 1 | reet tl vows Is : 
then | ‘ wy } ¢ me 
( Ke \ iw } 
Hy beauty—he ve smi rema i 
it s med s I i i ie! 1 ent 
ghts of years lt | to her, s 
y a Siit t L ye firm \ $s sl t 
rposé 
I we } i t 
ett é y 
! wi i ( . 
vi ~ vy Vv rt e che sud | 
I er n Arie i praye iong 
! Ww este — 
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emotion to be discovered in her colourless face. She 
looked like some beautiful but lifeless thing. Her 
guardian’s step was heard—then his voice, req 
With a calm smile Emma j 


her arm within his, and they descended to the draw 


ing admittance 











room. Already the wedding guests were there— 
Lord Montressor moved torward to meet his 
bride. His form was noble, though it 1 longer 
wned the pride of youth. There was not a furrow 
n his serene brow; and bis eyes shone wit Lh the 
placid light which had beamed in them in 
jays; but gray was slightly mingling wit 
ir that fe in rich Waves upon s torehead, and 
seemed to sav he iss ely a fitting husband tor 
ie girlish hinma He smiled ge tly ipon her, but 
hat smile spoke not of love: it had more in it of 
mpassior 
At a distant w w of the apartment, almost 
ealed from sight, stood Harry Tresham. He 
wears nN tne i e about to lose the lady 
iis love ;’’ his eyes are sparkling ; and there ts a 
arch happy s e upon his proud lip: the gailant 
soldier looks as th i he were going wih, am 
t to lose a bride 
And L 1 i’ tré where is he? He is at 
i jams siut is le gy the y ith int thie 
I D Lilt I A i ‘ S I ae il 
y u ses I irtinent 
. id smile ys Caroline Orms 
i ‘ md she raises ark eves with a glow 
ing vet te i © The cere y proceeds 
the two we ling ré ver i the guests are 2 
. ‘ ° ° e ° . 
Some weeks after, the two fair brides Were sit 
ing in Lady Montressor’s wwing-t 
“ Well said the i ss | alinost w 
2+ how I ild have teased you so, my | Ke 
It was mdeed a sad task that they unposed on me 
and once when I Ked t nh your r | face 
I had nearly told you -- t en I hoped my en 
treaties W prevail, and that you w ld eve 
then draw back ; for! 1 red so m h the effects 
€ surprise upon yor it Montressor said, a hay 
py surprise ¢ id never Sarin you id he taug 
ime to think, t that you nee Lsome little | 
} Harry, t said it was the only chance he ha 
win you! and that you were a little shrew tha 
needed taming 
7 And, indeed, swered t smmiuing Emm 


ed me as you did, I verily 
Harry 
i 


rgive y 


had you not sch 


eve I never should have been Tresham’s 


wife—I was so full of fan 








but Harry ; it was too bad of him to enter into 
h a league against me But how slily you car 
ed on your courts , Cary Phere was I, pou 
g into your ear all my | id folly, doubts, and 
fears, and and you i y your wise head s 
‘murely. But—now don’t put up your lip, Cary 
y wonder is, how you ever car to fall in love 
with Lord Montressor; handsome t ei ial be " he 
Old,” interrupted Caroline, smili: A ssh 
s ke, she turned her eye | rt bal with a 
vlance of happy love, whi wed that to! y 
irm was wanting 
I e tw ist S al he the i i 
1c ¢ ins Sa id as ( apt lresham threw i 
fon alow tt il tthe teet of i g ide 
Lor Montressor i wit 1 $i 
\W Emi e we pa ed for the S 
; Y > V ¥ r i ’ 
AN APTER THOULGIT. 
AY man of ta threw hims ina 
ve it t seine ‘ S$ rescut i a hi 
lous situation by aw t \ } 
t reitully t gott 
ts tt s lareweii ictter t mist s 


MiSCI 


LLANEOUS SELECTIONS 





There is a rich though melancholy luxury in sym 
pathising with the afflictions and contributing to the 
necessities of our fellow-creatures Selfishness may 
withhold the needed t ty, and seek an excuse for 
her parsimony, by ing the cause of distress t 
idleness, dissipat ‘ d crime t charity ts dis 
pose ito restral ensure liowevel st, untli a more 
propitious hour, and si 1 ove with plas 
hand, the failings and frailties of corrupt nature, un 
til the anguish of affliction shal ive been soothe 
ind the distresses of want alleviated it is one of 
the excellencies of our holy hn that w \ 
weep will t se Ul Vee} a it olten s 
wholesome lesson to enter into th cling sy 

athise with the sorrows of the tresse ’ 
ind lé i metbir { the pangs of these who al 

med 

D h 
‘ eu 

y cou ngling our tears with theirs, we shal é 

ip the cup which is required at the h s, and 
all lay il I \ cl ( In whi h es 
! augiiter of ¢ rity may repay, When it De I 
rt 1 to lear e fl ting natt ry 

enes ‘I y t t t s I 

Z my of an ove g P 
t! entreat s I mpa may 8 s 
i f of the esery gp. Ve « 
stora ‘ late uj t b i 
w-men, W s¢ heart is steeled ag ew 
iman angus Alth ditus betitt: no. 
partak s eepiy i th sy pat i 
ye in unce o> oriel 4 t trials 
ata i ie! humanity { sepa! fi " 
vet it is a no less enviable ext t SO « 
tely enslaved to a so! ] ess, as stile 
t the voice fw r revile é Is \W We 
ieed not live in continual griet becaus kness 
s ering ‘ eat! r ever ray yy t 
vet, when it comes withi urrea im 
he sn 1 yi ew strick ‘ nt ‘ 

Visit i le the bed of o hr t { 

ath, it is meet that we should suspe t ? 

ent the frivolity of youth r stoop f1 ‘ } 

ruity of manhood, to perform those off t 
er mercy, which are ad from ma u 

! a Vagrant tear ats a nts thie 

ye, it need not excite a blush is the j f 
feeli ge at the shrine of npassion it ist ered 
by the angel of love, and the reward in 
wise fail Sorrow, like death, ist cor n lot 
like death, t it is the tyrant of humanity and at 
every moment itis swaying its rutiiless s eptre r 
the human race. At one time it lays the griping 
hand of poverty ' n the prosper it another, it 
lestroys the bloom of health, and smit e fair 
brow with ghastly languishment; at another, it hur! 
reason from her throne, and infur thet i wit 
wild insanity; and, at ther, it sev the f 
iffecti ind clothes the love id frie in the 
abil ts of w a fe e emt t t! g 

fa broke ul 

it 
_—_~ 0 6 eee 
ANDIPATUIIES. 

Astrologe é they every 

g ght y Vv \ 
hat at natu i g t atliy W 
1\ i ertain pe v | , 
ie s i i 5 Af I 

luc es, W ial des i ay 








COMPASSION. 








} 





other 











ing each and will feel a reciprocal regard 
without knowing why—in the same manner that 
thers will bate each other without any motive, be 
ause they happen to be born under opposite con 
. Hut willthey a ! e anti athies 
W hh gre men bave hadtort xs e most com 
! : lany tances W hca t be rationally 
xplained mig mentione Lamothe-Levayer 
I é re t s id of a instrument, and 
\ eeX] i r el st ex e pleasure l he 
s¢ I i ( wsal ear the 1OW g 
f the k without s! le y The | Cha 
f r Bacon tell into a sw whenever there was 
t se i e moot \iary Nledicis « i not 
‘ { I sight faros t eve ih painting, a 
th she was f ft every other ki t flowers 
Phe K Eper fa atthe sightotlaieveret 
Marshal Albert was take ii at a publi imne 
seeing the atte! ints s t ij gy pig 
Henry III. « not remal t 1 room where 
there Ww ' t L ladis s, king of Pola s 
ine asy ed at the sig { appl Sia : 
é l ‘ y i uy \ I ese 
Erasmus nots lish w tht 
nt lever An I s ex ‘ fr 
tiie pre " at Ww mh \ tty 
r apter t Is ‘ ( HH de Ca 
4 fell int sy e | srt iy 
iy brahe s ‘ ‘ W . $s eet 
y a ree hha ra tox ( be 
egg t | t Arist ‘ ( 
bread; Cesar t Lesca i 
i suse i thes int t I 
i the first sensal sol 1a \ \ \ “ 
ig t aul ( tj igs ‘ i J ~ 
‘ whet ‘ “ | : ‘ l 
reas she t S$ A] “ very 
young r father day ve ming 
ver the ks of si ry, to se tures 
I ea ptly took them fr r,a t her 
i ‘ eve 1 Voi t ere was in the 
KS t wi! WwW { ” ‘ I lared 
j ‘ 5 es h are 
t th ‘ j ert ys ! einyu 
r ( ts, wl i \ ests ] 
Pp y ‘ Wa I s s t el ‘ t 
telis ust t there ve the 
e ahd lie V I sw ‘ 
tiie t ha t ! ’ ess i 
4 W preve | 
— ae 
PEACE. 
Phe name of | f ‘ ind lov tas the 
f the wor t s! ! ! thie i ‘ 
f those gentle and we t ( irs, Whi e struch 
m mit lious et : A bles e imierior 
ytol es¢ great § y is ver the 
land where 1 t ssa ice meet together 
kiss each eT 
ALLAN CUNNINGIIAM, 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIKROR 


CHARLEMAGNE AND HAROUN AL 
RASCHIID. 


Ir is a coincidence worthy of notice, that those 


two sovereigns, the most illustrious Europe and 
Asia boasted during the middle ages, were contem- 
many 


poraries. They resembled each other in 


points of character, being alike in warlike renown, 
piety, liberality, and love of the arts. They were 
both 
and were e jually fond of the soc iety of men of 
ters. 


learning and poetry 
let 
In their younger days they were both distin 
the fair; and they 
since figured conspicuously on the pages of eastern 
and western r 
tertained 


munificent patrons of 


guished for devotion t have 
nance 


at 


Those two potentates en 
not 


religion and 


a gre 1dmiration for each other, 


withstanding the difference of thei 


- 


the bigotry of the age; and a friendly correspond 





ence was maintained between their courts. One| 
of the presents from the Mohamedan to the Chris- | 
tian monarch was a striking clock, the first ever 
seen in France. This is one proof, among many, 
that the Arabs, under the Califs, were at this time 
much greater proficients in science than the inha 
| 


bitants of western Europe 
a 
W-YORK MIRROR 


AND PETER THE GREAT. 


FOR T 


CHIARLES Xl. 


HE NE 


Let philosophy preach as it will, we can scarcely 
help admiring what is splendid more than what is 
idgment pays homage t 
to the 
many who admire the Swe 


useful; and while our j 


one, our feelings involuntarily bow other 


There are, doubtless, 


lish Alexander more than his competitor, Peter the 
Great, though the acts of the former were as disas | 
the 
This, however, is not merely 
of the It 
Peter was more estimable as a sovereign, Charles | 


t the twe 


trous, as those of the latter were beneficial, t 


} 


cause of humanity 


owing to the romantic heroism Swede 


was more so as aman. The characters « 
present one of those paradoxical facts, if such an 

expression may be used, not unfiequently to be met | 
with in history 


we see a monarch of inflexible justice and sincerity, 


In contemplating their joint career, | 


rigid temperance, and bravery and fortitude per 
haps never equalled—possessing all the cardinal 
virtues but one, prudence, and yet inflicting the) 
most terrible calamities on his subjects we see || 
another who is alike crue}, treacherous, and de 
praved, and even constitutionally devoid of physical 
courage and firmness,* having by nature none of 
the cardinal virtues save that which his rival lack 
ed, yet diffusing the light of civilization over im- 
mense regions, and conferring happiness on millions 

Charles's was a mind which nature had begun on a!!! 


Had 


sessed with his noble quail 8 the one in which he 


vast scale, but had left unfinished he pos 


was deficient, few would probably have been more 
truly great. As he was, we behold him little better 


than a wonderful madman—but still admire him as 
Other her cs, 
the same passion 


to the 
but Charles was in every thing, whether 


a phenomenon whi 


solid fame, we see sub) 


ac juired more 
8, ahd 

1) 1) 
yccasionaly accessivic same weaknesses as 
ther men ; 


* That Peter the Great nst v timid, hav ‘ 
1 tv of bis biograpt f sertir 1 h. by me t 
rev \ 1 " at t—t prov 
ei ve t mi matter Het 
¥ tw ‘ that *bed 1 t 
rt it ry 
aulio ve ve wee ‘ ' t ; 
iy, as to bea : t ma ‘ L sina 
va ‘ tors 4 {t tortituce ! ‘ ' ‘ 
and desperate ex nee ‘ 
' I! . ' 
whet “ with ' 
urks, a : " 
rin 


of good or ill, different from common mortals; and 
his greatest faults seem to spring from some per- 


verted excellence. It is not surprising that the 


Swedes adored him, even amid the miseries in 
which his wild and obstinate ambition involved 
them. His name is still worshipped by that honest 


and warm-hearted nation ; and the following song 
an anniversary celebrated not long 
ago in honour is full of 
tl We have seen better poetry, and it may 
be badly translated, but it will compare with th 


composed for 
of him, the cherished en 
jusiasm 


national songs, and is at least worth 


generality of g 


preserving, as a specimen of the infant but growing 














literature of the north MARKMADUKI 
FROM THE SWEDISH OF TEGNER 
Kine Charlies the hero, young it brave, 
Stood hid mid dust and smoke ; 
From leather: elt he drew his glaive 
And through the battle broke, 
** How keenly Swedish -teel can te 
* We'lltry upon that crew ; 
Away with every Muscovite 
Rush on, my boys in blue!” 
And one ‘gainst ten he matched his band 
Creat Wasna’s son ip wrath j 
Then fed—what fell not by his brand— | 
hus trod he glory’s path | 
In vain three kings? together ciie | 
rhe youth tobey their nud | 
He calm withstands all LKurepe’s might | 
A beardiess thunder god. | 
Then grey-haired policy outspread 
a nets with arthul care; 
One word the youthful bero said, | 
And burst was every snare 
With swelling bosow, locks of gold, 
A new Aurora! came; 
But twenty years the chief had told- 
Unheard returned the dame 
So noble, so sublime a heart 
His Swedish bosom warmed— 
Whate'er might joy or grief impart, 
Still nought but virtue charmed, 
Alike in weal—alike in wo 
Despising Fortune’s spite, 
He could not yield, he could not bow 
Fall, fall alove, he might 
Lo! on the hero’s bones the stars 
Of night long since have shone, 
And moss of more than hundred years 
Upon his tomb hath grown ; 
So perish all the sons of fame, 
The mightiest here below ; 
The north remembers but his name | 
Like tale of bliss or wo. | 
But still that tale the land shall please | 
Till fleeting time shall close, } 
And soon their strain the dwartss shail cease } 
The giant's worthless toes 
Still in the north bis spirit dread | 
Abides, though envy rage; 
He slumbers, but—he is not dead— 
He lives from age to age. 
Bend, Sweden, on that tomb the knee | 
Thy greatest son lies there ; 
Its legend is thine epopes 
Oh, read it with despair! 
To learn, adore, and venerate, 
Let history draw near, 
And Swedish valour consecrate 
Her victor-standards here 
A GRAND SPECULATION. 
Ma foi!’ said alittle Frenchman to his friend, as they 
walked behind young Strut, who assumed a vast consequence 


on the streneth of being worth thirty thousand doilars—‘* Ma 


foi' 1 should like to make one grand speculatior * And 
in what would you speculate, Monsieur?” asked his com 
panion I should like to buy that young man for what 
others t k him ws 1 sell him for what thinks him 
self worth: ma foi! Ww i make me « rand fortune 
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THE GENEROUS STRANGER. 
Georce Vitxars, a young Englishman, of g 
birth and large { 
qualities which 


ortune, inherited from nature all th 


1 n him in dazzli 


man esteeme Life opened uy 
nd handsome 
he 
im, 
h. Warm-hearted 


entirely t 


ible, a 
Wherever! 
exter! ded t , h 


his approa 


nh, ami 
the han 


and the 


urted went 


ly c 


is smile 


Iship w 


welcome hailed 


confiding, he trusted ippearances, al 


ecame the dupe of an unfaithful mistress 


a false friend. Pride sustained him outwardly 

the biow, but it preyed upon his spirits ; he becan 
lisgusted with life, and lost 1 conhidence in h 
fellow-creatures. Had he consulted his inclinati 

tlone, he would have buried himself in solitude; | 
his pride forbsde a step which would have pr 
laimed his wretchedness. He must live in the put 


ic eye ; he must show his contempt, his indifferen 


r he 
went to Paris, was seen constantly in the best s 
ety, and in all fashionable public places; and wl 
every day deepened his disgust of life, he was e1 
vied, and admired, as the favourite of nature 
fortune 

One night he was returning home earlier tl! 
usual, and on foot; the Pont Louis XV} 


ih passing 


he perceive {aman seated on the parapet holding 


dog upon his knees, which he seemed to be f 
ling, for he was stooping over it. Just as Vill 
ume up, he suddenly rose and threw the ani 
into the river; but he had scarcely done so, w! 
he staggerea and fell. Villars hastened to the s; 
ind found him ina swoon. He tried, for some: 
ments ineffectually, to restore him to his senses 


last he had the satisfaction t 





see 
and, at the same instant a dog, drij ping wi 

ran up to the sufferer, and began to cares 

was, indeed, the faithful creature whom he had 
tempted to destroy ; but the stone, which he tie 
round his neck with an unsteady hand, was so bad 


fastened that the dog shook it off without difficult 
It wouk heart than that 

Villars, to h the affecti 

creature lavished upon his master, as he strove 


to call him back to life. At las 


] } ™ y } } } 
{ have moved a haraer 


see the caresses w 


plaintive moans, 








he opened his eyes, and fixed them wildly upon t 
log. ‘ Azor! my poor Azor!” cried he, bursting 
nto tears have I not then destroyed thee?’ 
He has escaped a death which you do not 
pear to have inflicted willingly 
Willingly! ah, no, no! But I have no me 
! ie, none onearth! I< Id not see him di if 
cer, and I have offered him in vain to different | 
ple. Will you take hin r? Do, I beseech yor 
Fouched at e by the wret d appear 
the | r sufferer, and the } Ss} f hist \ 
lars said, in a sootl r Voce I woul tr 
your dog, did I not think y W like 
keep him yoursclf dIw enable y 
at least for tl present 
He drew a | r trom his r ana | 
it in the ol man ! Word 
the bur fg vith which it w ( 
\ have sav I life 1"? « 1 he \ 
I y ? Al ’ i [ t n le r 
I My cl! my J will now 
Ile t ! h ‘ 
} vi } \ . 
1 lea ! ] 
t s dwelling, w v great dis 
a bottle ‘ i s 
\ . 


properly cultivated, can render ; 


he was uni 


r whose remembrance was still agony. He 
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ment : the daughter of the old man, reduced at once “« Never, sir;—from the moment you quitted us,| sought employment in Paris: 1 found it: my 
— by sickness and famine, was nearly exhausted ; in a! we have never heard of you: but will you not go, was scanty, but Julia’s industry ¢ eedle 
few hours relief would have been too late. Villars} now to see my father !—We live so near, so very | added a little to it; and if we were not hapy 
left his purse, and taking the direction ¢ f the old! near!” were at least content 
Good man, hastened to send a physician to his suffering Villars wanted no second invitation ; he accom But Fortune had not done persecuting u 
il th daughter panied his fair guide to her habitation—but what a loss of my place, and the illness of my 
lera Villars had that night a sound and tranquil sleep, | different habitation from that in which he had for-| reduced us to the state in which y t 
uli the first he had enjoyed for a long time. The next, merly found her! Your beneficence relieved us fro1 ertat 
ul lay he visited the old man, whom he found greatly In an elegant apartment of one of the handsomest Ah! never, from that hour, have w 
’ estored: and he heard with extreme pleasure that) hotels in the Rue Rivoli, Villars was received by prayer to heaven, in which you we t! 
le the physician had declared, that quiet and good the object of his bounty with the most lively joy, bered! 
urishment were all that was wanting to complete | and the most touching gratitude Far from having A few days after Providence f 
ar the young woman’s recovery. In spite of the wretch- | forgotten his benefactor, Delmont had made every ir assistance, we received intelligence 
I edness of his appearance, the manner and language effort to discover him, though he had never received unhoped-for reverse of fortune. The lover 
f the old m n were those of a gentleman. His. the last proof of his regard—for the valet had kept) so cruelly deserted my child was dea { 
am gratitude had in it nothing servile; it seemed the, back the letter, for the sake of appropriating to ing of his conduct, had left ber the w 
n frank emotion of a generous mind; and before Vil himself the bank-note which it contained immense property He had 1 near rel 
ul irs quitted him, he determined to secure his old hey passed the day together, and in the course thus nothing hindered 1 ! \ 
t wwe fr m the attacks of penury But, on returning of it Villars learned from Delmont the vicissitudes; but we jost no time in 1 ning 
- home, he found a letter, which, for the moment, at) of his life. We shall give them in his own words where only we could hope to « ow < 
pul least, drove every thing from his mind: his mother, ‘* A few years ago I was one of the richest mer-' to-day, our researches | bee . 
en whom he tenderly loved, was taken suddenly and, chants in Lyons, and one of the happiest men in Thank heaven, we ive at last \ 
Hi dangerously ill, so dangerously that it was re juisite| France—perhaps I ought to say, in the world the only thing wanting t Solicits 
50Ck for him to set out immediately, if he hoped to find | Every thing prospered with me; | enjoyed excel Villars replied only by gra ey W fer 
yl her alive lent health ; had, as | thought, many sincere friends ; hand that Delmont exte t v 
de He lost not an inst t beying the summons and a dutiful and affectionate child, who was at day they were in separal le 
but just as he was on the point of departing, he re-| once the pride and the joy of my life. Next to that rreated by Julia with the easy freedor 
llected the poor old man. He wrote a hasty line | dear daughter was a friend, in whom I placed im-, ter, Villars believed, during some time, that 
tl to ac nt for not seeing him again, gave him his plicit confidence ; I had known him more than, garded her with an affection merely f 
.Vi address in England, and desired to hear how he thirty years; I had often served him, and I always) Happy in her society, he never t ght of 
ng went on. He enclosed also a bank-note of a thou-| found him punctual to his engagements. One day himself whether he could be happy wv t 
, sand frances, and sent the letter by his valet, with) he came to ask me for a sum of money much larger the moment came in which he was oe 
directions to deliver it to the old man himself than any I had before lenthim. I complied without the question to his heart 
n The crisis of his mother’s disorder was over when hesitation, and he went away, proimising to return One morning when he went sual to Del 
vi 1e arrived; she was pi d out of danger. He suppel he found him ak ul more thought 
5 staid till he saw her perfectly recovered, and thei ‘We waited for him for some time ; at last we nmon 
n unable to remain in a place which brought to his sat down to table, and, just as we did so, one of my ‘Have you not something on your mi ! 
3 ind the most painful recollections, he returned to. neighbours entered with horror in his countenance. | sir,’’ said he which renders my 
France Ah, heaven!’ cried he, abruptly, ‘ poor Mercier | now rather importunate to y rit te 
ate Alth rh rprised, and, i me degree offended, las just shot himself !’ nee to be gone 
at not hearing from his ld ac juaintance, Villars still ‘« Never shall I forget my feelings in that terrible On the nt y I sl t t sf 
! elt an interest in his fat He went to inquire after moment: the fatal news was indeed true. The) want to consult you tay il It 
te im, and was told that he had quitted his lodging sud- unfortunate man had been for a long time secretly received for Julia.’ 
i ly j ne knew whither he was gone: his addicted to gambling Seeing himself on the brink A proposal for J 
alt Lughter accompanie n, and both were in perfect ofruin, he determined to make a desperate effort t Yes—what is ‘ t { rprise y 
t Ith retrieve his affairs ; he failed, and, wanting the cou Nothing, 1 g stat ere \ 
‘* He is like the rest,” said Villars to himself; rage to face igno:niny in this world, he rushed into! I thought—that is, | | tt 
no sincerity, no gratitude What a fool was I to. the presence of an offended Deity He stopped Delm I hin 
' xpect it! | tor afew days he was more gloomy “« This was the beginning of my misfortunes ; grief | and finding that he did not 7 he fi 
it than usual. Some months elapsed, and he had! and horror overwhelmed me; I sunk under the | sentence in his own way 
ung early forgotten the adventure, when one day, in! weight of my feelings, and a violent fever reduced You did not think, If e, that: } 
rossing the gardens of the Tuilleries, he saw a_ me to the brink of the grave. While 1 was suffering meant to marry. We what her dete 
‘ lady drop a handkerchief he stooped to present it under it, losses came thick upon me, and, with the may be, Ican’t tell y it y rate, the ¢ 
her l he 1so, a little dog which was return of health, I found myself a beggar; nay,| St. Maur is very anxi to | 3 KnOW 
inning on fore her turned back, and springing worse, for I owed a large sum, which I could not. of him than I do, tell me what you k of hiv 
»to Villars, began to caress him with great fond- pay. My Julia inherited her mother’s fortune ; it Villars hesitate he knew! ung but g 
pe ss was settled upon her out of my power to touch; but the Count, and yet be could not bring himse 
“ Come away, Azor!” « the lady no sooner did she learn the state of my affairs, than, |say so. At last he uttered, with effort 
Azor!”’ repeated Villar can it be? unknown to me, she surrendered every shilling t I believe him to be aworthy W 
vi He | ked u 2s he S$} ind met the eyes ofa my creditors.”’ there that can deserv: J 27 
itiful girl fixed him, w a look in whicl Noble girl!” cried Villars You are partial, Vil my iter " 
y, timidity 1 surpris vere blended She Noble, indeed ; but how was her conduct ay rirl, but there are! yw ve her 
vanes ly, asift eak, but stopped short. preciated, where most it ought to have been felt? I don’t know one ried Villars, warmly 
enl ang rema 1 silent She had a lover; they were brought up together I do: there is aman whom I st 
I be mistaken! ried Villars this and I believed him truly attached to her. I knew her from all others—but | not know it 
I t son I e once know: that her affection for him was only that of a sister; would be his choice, fown it w 
I ‘ i was sure of it!” exclaimed the, but she ceded to my wishes, a1 nsented to give’ that my child should | ! 
ig . e my father’s benefactor '’ him her hand; the day was fixed, when my illness Refused! Juli | 
J my dear! uid the other lady, ina tone delayed the marriage ; but neither Julia nor myself Phere was ! in h 
rr r butt ent vere alike unheeded by h. Nos ner did he learn that tone were s licient 
1 al \ W were each too eager for an er inkerit e, than he wrote She is yours,” cri¢ } t why 
explanat t to he y satisfied that their her an eterna li! not ask me for her at 
i ! res Wert : But what said Julia? Her tongue sa t 
O, W \ t make my father! Julia uttered no reproach: but her eyes and he hes spoke 
f the ed 4 how often ha la-| her cheek was pale, but her voice did not falter Villars received her! l i mst 
ented that ! l e to \ } vhen, throwing herself into my arms, she exclaimed, happiest of met itis what wiy-marric 
{sor atl from this moment we have 1 g in the | say; but the husband who re he 
. HT tr | but each ether We , | Lvro ] +} no t 4 a I 
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THE NEWSPAPERS AND THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 

THE newspapers have greatly contributed to 
enrich the English language. We shall shortly 
have, thanks to the gentlemen of the press, a pretty, 
delicate, idiomatic turn of speech for all the princi- 
pal affairs of life. Thus, a widow isa “fair relict ;”’ 
a young woman making her debut at a police-office 
is “‘an interesting female.” Formerly, a criminal 
used to be hanged, but now he is “launched into 
eternity.”” A man was sometimes drowned in old) 
times, but this never occurs now; he may, indeed, 
be “immersed in the liquid element till the fire of 
When a man fell down in a’ 


‘ 


life is extinguished.” 
fit, a surgeon used to be sent for ; but now ‘‘ medical 
aid is said to be in immediate attendance should 
he die before the surgoen comes, ‘ the vital spark 
had fled.’”’ In the time of our plain spoken ances 
tors, horses and cattle were sometimes killed by| 
lightning ; but on a change fout cela, they are now 

“struck by the electric fluid.”” Again, a ship used 
to be launched, but there is nothing of the kind now 

‘We are losing all our amusements,”’ as Crockery 


has it. lhe shipnow “ glides majestically into her 
in which native element, by the 
In old-fashioned times, 
bridegro« We are 
really quite ashamed to say, that there is no such 


the ‘bride is led to the 


native element,”’ 
way, she never was before. 
yms and brides used to be married 


thing as marriage now 
Hymeneal altar.”” The wedding guests sometimes 
danced in the evening; but now no one dances; 
there is no such thing; we ‘trip it lightly on the 
gay fantastic toe.” 
——————— 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

An Englishman and lady lately travelling in Scot 
land, and having a strong desire to see Sir Walter 
Scott, sent him a note expressive of their wish to 
have an interview with “ the Lion of the North,” 
Sir Walter sent 
that the lion was seen at the most advantage at his 
feeding hours, and would be very happy to see them 
that day at dinner. They went accordingly, and it 
is needless to add, were most hospitably entertained. 
An American traveller, of literary attainments, who 
recently visited Sir Walter, expressed his surprise | 
at the facility with which he wrote. ‘ Your sur- 
prise,”’ said the modest baronet in reply, “ will be 
lessened, when you reflect on what it is I do write.’’ | 


an immediate answer, observing, 


A CALEDONIAN RESPONSE, 
The Reverend Ralph Erskine, one of the fathers || 
of the secession from the kirk of Scotland, on a cer- || 
tain occasion paid a visit to his venerable brother 
Ebenezer, at Abernethy. “ Oh! man,” 
latter, “‘ but ye come in a gude time—I’ve a diet 
of examination to-day, and ye maun tak it, as I have 
matters o’ life and death to settle at Perth.”” “ With 
all my heart,”’ quo’ Ralph. ‘“ Noo, my Billy,” says 
Ebenezer, “ ye’ll find a’ my folk easy to examine but 
ane, and him I reckon ye had better no meddle wi! 
He has our auld fashion’ Scotch way of answering 


said the! 


ae question by putting anither; and may be he'll 
affront ye.”’ ‘* Affront me!’ quoth the indignant 
theologian, ‘‘ Do ye think he can foil me wi’ my 
tools t”’ 


ain natural ** Aweel,”’ says his brother, 


* Ise gie ye fair warning, ye had better no ca’ him 
up.” The recusant was one Walter Simpson, t! 

Vulcan of the parish. The gifted Ralpho, indignant 
to the last degree at the bare idea of such ani illi 
terate clown chopping divinity with him, determined 
to gravel him at once with a grand, leading, unan 
swerable question. Accordingly, after putting a va 
riety of simple preliminary interrogatories to the 
minor clod-hoppers, he, all at once, with a loud 





| voice, cried out, ‘ Walter Simpson!” ‘ Here, sir,” 
says Walter, “ are ye wanting me?” “ Attention, 
sur—now, Walter, can you tell me how long Adam 
stood in astate of innocence?” “ Ay, till he gota 
wife,’’ in an instant cried the anvil-hammerer.— 
** But can you tell me hoo lang he stood after? 
** Sit doon, Walter,’ said the discomftited divine. 
ee 
LUCRETIA GRENVILLE. 

This exalted female was betrothed to Francis, 
Duke of Buckingham, at the time he fell in battle 
by the hand of Cromwell himself, and upon receiv 
ing intelligence of the melancholy event she swore 
to avenge his death on the murderer. During the 
three succeeding years she exercised herself with 
pistols in firing at a portrait of Cromwell, which 
she had selected as a mark, that she might not be 
awed by the sight of the original ; and as soon as 
she found herself perfect, she sought an opportunity 


to gratify her revenge. But Cromwell seldom ap 


|| peared in public, and when he did, it was with such 


precaution that but few could approach his person 
An occasion at The city of 
London resolved to give a magnificent banquet in 
honour to the Protector, who either from vanity, or 


length occurred 


with a political view, determined to make his en 
trance in London in all the splendour of royalty. 
this being made public, the curiosity of all ranks 
was excited; and Lucretia Grenville determined 
not to lose so favourable an opportunity. Fortune 
herself seemed to second her purpose ; for it so hap- 
pened that the procession was appointed to proceed 
through that very street in which she resided, and 
a balcony before the first story of the house yielded 
her full scope for putting her long premeditated de- 
sign into effect. 

On the appointed day she seated herself, with se 
veral other female companions, in the balcony, 
having, on this occasion, for the first time since her 
lover’s death, cast off her mourning, and attired 
herself in the most sumptuous apparel. It was not 
without the greatest exertions that she concealed 
laboured ; 
and when the increasing pressure of the crowd in- 
dicated the approach of Cromwell, it became so 


the violent emotions under which she 


strong that she nearly fainted, but recovered, how 
ever, justas the usurper arrived within a few paces 


lof the balcony 


Hastily drawing the pistol from under her gar 
ments, she fearlessly took her aim and fired ; but a 


|sudden start which a lady who sat next to her made, 


on beholding the weapon, gave it a different direc 
tion than was intended, and the ball striking the 


| horse rode by Henry, the Protector’s son, it was 


laid dead at his feet 
This circumstance immediately arrested the pro 

gress of the cavalcade ; and Cromwell, at the same 
time that he cast a fierce look at the balcony, be 

held a singular spectacle. About twenty females 
were on their knees, imploring his mercy with up 

lifted hands, while one only stood undaunted in the 
midst of them, and looking down contemptuously 
on the usurper, exclaimed, “‘ Tyrant! it was I wh 

dealt the blow ; nor should I be satisfied with kill 

ing a horse instead of a tyger, were I not convinced 
that before another twelve months have elapsed, 


heaven will grant another that success which it has 


denied to me !” 
The multitude, actuated more by fear tltan love, 


was prepared to level the house to the ground, when 


Cromwell cried aloud, with the most artful sang 
froid, ‘‘ Desist my friends! Alas, poor woman, she 
knows not whatshe does,”’ and pursued his course 
but afterwards caused Lucretia to be arrested and 


d-house 
Senate 

The first woman who appeared 

Coleman, who re} 


confined in a ma 


stage wasa NMlirs 
in D’Ave t’s ‘ siege t Kheade 
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LEISURE MOMENTS. 


Existence would be altogether miserable, were 
it not for the exercise of the social affections. Our 
desires concentrated within the narrow limits of self 
gratification, and our feelings unexcited by any othe: 
object than self-esteem, we should never enjoy the 
sweet mite rchange ot mutual attachment, nor ex 
perience the pleasures of communicating delight 
like hermits through 
world ; our wants unrelieved by frie ndship, our sor 


We should wande a dreary 
rows unmitigated, and our anxieties unassuaged by 
sympathy. No 
error or misfortune 


kind hand would shield us from 


No disinterested counsel would 
direct us to wisdom, happiness, and prosperity. It 
not desirous of each other’s happiness, we would, at 
least, take no pains to promote it, and indifference is 
ilways a foundation for hostilities. Regardless of 
esteem, we should lose a powerful inducement to 
should 
Thus the affairs of 
life would stagnate ; virtue, industry, and enterprise 
would be at an end, and all they pr 

lost to the world. On the other hand, 


* 
flowing source of the social affections 


be virtuous; and careless of admiration, we 
sink into sloth and obscurity 
duce would be 
from the over 
are derived 
the most exquisite enjoyments of lite; the endear 
ments of lovers, the confidence of friends, the cha 
rities of philanthropy, the beneficence of patriotisn 
and the 1] , 
offspring of those generous and virtuous feelings 


ylessings of gratitude. All these are t 
which prompt us to extend our views, exertions, at 
anxieties, beyond the contracted sphere of our ow) 
personal concerns. J.8 
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St. Paul's Church—the next engraving ihe next numbe 
of the Mirror wili contain a superior copperplate engray 
ol this truly elegant edifice, For the des: which w 
accompany it, we are indebted to the amiable and highly 


esteemed clergyman whw so politely furnished us with the 


account of Trinity, published in the first number of the pt 


sent volume 


Poetry.—We, 


readers with an entire page of origina poetry. 


this week, present our far and intellige 
Phere ist 
a piece in the collection that would not do honour to the 
literary publication of the day ; and we feel much pleas 
in being enabled to add, that our columns will iv future 


} 


adorned with the productions of rurxer of the most dist 


guished of our native bards 


The tha ungton Parade This equare ts still enffered t 
remain in a most shametul and filfhy conditi If the mem 
bers of the common council have the least re pect tor 
niliuary, they will putit in a condition fit to be use l, previ 
to the next season 

Nassau-street.--The workmen are now employed i 
molishing the wooden fence around the Middle Dut 
Church. In its stead will be erected a subst al iron ta 
ing. This will add much to the beauty Nassau-street 
which, our re rs are aware, is to be widened from Ce 
street to Maiden-lane We hope the « rporation w 
neglect to increase the side-walks, which are at pres« 
tegcther too narrow for public conv ne We s« 
sorry to lose the trees in the neigh irl J, but as they w 
evidently be in the way, and destroy the | ospect, they I 
better be removed 

A stake. —We are requested to iniorm the editor of t 
Literary Cadet, that the lines in his last paper | led 8 
zas, and signed * J n,”” are t from the ; Iirya 

The Taliz i Mr. 1 As pre ew-year's | 
sent, ¢ tled as above It w A the pre cu . 
s er sting he entlemen fe < ]l be 
me ed with a nnn role S 

The 7 .—MrS GG ' 
seller ol ft , to Whom the 

j f De 8 t i 
vyanee ca i a e Ff 

« t Ww pr ‘ nh, Yoav 3 
ele \ t calied The ‘iok i like tl 
Souvenir, and Forget-me-not, { 4 iday | ent W 
u erstand trom zg ! thor t in embe vents 
mecha executi W any prod iu 
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kind hitherto published in America. This, however, is not 
Mr Goodrich, by the offer of very liberal 
made it an object for writers of established repu 
and ** The Token” 
the 


its createst merit. 
premiums 
will contain 
The 


those of a serious kind are high!y 


tation to offer contributions ; 


several from some of the ablest pens in country 


subjects are diversilied 


interesting, and the humerous oo less amusing Phe pieces 


we all productions of native writers. Works of this kind 
are generally designed more to be looke lat than read; but 
this, though as well if t better calculated to please the eve 
than any « predecessors, is no less competent to interest 
the mind stories are not meant merely for explanations 





fthe plates, but the plates as embellishments of the stories 


Mr Goodrich has also pub 








Opie’s « 
elegant edition of Mre. ¢ e's works, comple in twelve 
mes, with a fine portrait. This lady’s writings are too 
well known to need particular notice or recommendation. 
try Phe «ame publisher has ip press, * Sketches 
; by N. P. Willis Willis is already well known 
to the public by bis tugitive picces, which bave appeare lina 
nu er of papers with the signature of Rov: and it gives us 
much pleasure to learn that his effusions are about to appear 
belore the public tn a different shape In the picturesque 
beauty of descriptive poetry we do not think Mr. Willis bas 
a superior, if an equal, on this side of the Atiantic. 
Pamphlet on Chambers’s Medicine lhe successors of Dr 
Chambers have published avery neatly executed pamphlet 
€ Al e various extracts from newspapers, letters, Kc. 
tend: to authenticate the eflicacy of Dr. C.’s remedy for 
infemperance 


Life of Napolvo A feeling prevails tuat Sir Walter Scott 











has done injustice to General La Fayette in his Life ot Napo- 
Ne There is no direct censure thrown upon the general ; 
et it is insinuated in such a manner as to be easily under 
stood General Geaurgeand, on account of the figure he 
cuts in the work. has commeuced a correspondence of no 
very amicable nature with Sir Walter. ‘The novelist, on the 
W e, seems to have wed but little to reputation or ge 
ral esteem, by turn historian. The frequent inaccuracy 

é k tat all surprising, when we consider its size 
e short time which it was written. [tis moch easier 

jor Sir Walter t vent the incidents of a novel, than to in 
estigate a ertain the tacts of a history Io do the iat 
ter, requires e time than he seemed willing to devote t 
it Mr. Gibbon was almost as many years in writing his 
Romau Hist as S Walter has been months in producing 
the Life « ’ and yet the materials of the latter 
were wost crade of the two, and the difference in the size of 
the w ks is far from prop rtionate to the spaces of time oc 
in their execu n 

P nansiit M Smith, a writing-master who acquired 
eat cel ity in Eur ype for his skill, is now in this city 


Mr. Smith has asystem for teaching penmanship upon me 
chanical principles, by which the most awkward penman 
mav be ast shingiv impreved in a very short time We 
have seen a large number of certificates from Mr. Smith's 
pupils, conta < us of their writing before and after 
the instruct { € sone The nprovement, in erery 
ease, is truly Phe handwr , of almost every 
rst specimet exceeding ungainly, while that of the s ] 
is invariably neat and beantiful 
Puffing s ‘ Much yenuity is displaved by I ttery 
nand others the meaning conveved by their « s; but 
either Secor nor Arr i have ever equalled the tw entle 
f the « » of whom the following anecdote is related 
ita time when fr ed wigs and hair of natural growth were 
ending for the mastery in the world of fashion, the rival 
ecies of j ess we adv ated vt barbers who 
pos t ther in a certain street of I lon 
eex tuetort peruke lke ¢ ther 
the er in dressing the locks which nature ha 
. we Atle ithe former, to show the advantages 
mn painted on which was th gure of Absalom 
‘ labelled a ve, 
" eh tw 
i I yore 
he t ut ne, a I nted a new rn 
ainted w vies : an drow wl er, in at 
t to} k | by the ks vi s off hi 
" eaves him t . Lhiss Wa ‘ ‘ 
' ' 
i ¥ 
i A travel\i t 
t of per ' tions im one { the 
Wash | nder the he f** Diary of an Invali 
le is orice ly et to that universal failing of travellers 
the 4 y to stra mistakes s TG his re arks ¢ 
t ! herly ve calied forth the a adversion of 
ny it 1 perhaps : t cautiones 


him, 


for awhile, against similar slips; for, in passing 


through New Jersey, he merely remarked, that said little 


st 


ate was still celebrated for the prettiness of its damsels 








there, he seems not so far from the truth. On entering this 
city, however, he fell into his old careless habits nd not 
only mixed up the Park, Battery, and Castle Gard 

most horrible confusion, but changed the colour of the 

well from blue to red! He perhaps only looked at it askarce 
as people generally do at objects especially disagreeall: 
His journal, we believe, is not yet finished; and we are 
anxious to hear of his arrival at the * literary emporium 


at 


i 
m 
di 
th 


Ww 


have heard that certain of the different fashions are hegi 


w the 


id his remarks thereon 
Hats.--Several different fashions of hats are now strageting 


mastery: the broad-brimmed and the narrow brim 


Dhese 
: such as 
broad 
wo with narrow brim 


ed. the broad-crowned 


flerer 


and the 
ol 


ouble r 


narrow-crowned 
harities admit 


th narrow crown, and br 


t pec mans combinations 


e double bi and the d arrow, the brim 


We 


nine 


ad cr 


to be patronised by adverse political parties; but we devout 
ly hope it is net true Should this custom become universal, 
every politician would, like Cain, have a mark set upon hin 

and there ts no te llhng to what excesses it would lead Mer 
would make the breadth or narrowness of their brims pro 
pertionate to the warmth of their sentiments. The most 
violent on one side would have no brims at all, and those on 
the other would make theirs so enormous as to shame the 
beavers of Ephraim Smooth and Simon Pure; nay. thes 
micht expand them to such a zealous breadth, that each 
wearer would be obliged to usurp the whole width of the 
sidewalk! Nor is this all: should any commotion take place 
in the streets, each man would immediately know how to 


istinguish his political opponents 


I 


the hostile beavers would 


nediately arrange themselves on opposite sides, and a 


cas would ensue, more to the emolument of hatters and 
xeons, than to the benefit of public tranquillity 0, let 
t this come to pass! but, av different fashions become dif 








ferent persons, let every one select a hat to harmonise with 
the length of his nose r narrowness of his visage, rather 
than with his hot-headed opinions 

Mrs. Roy Phis fair dame. it is said, is now paying her 

ldresses to Governor Lincols f Maine--which accounts 
for her late silence Should he refuse to make her Madam 
Governor, she will probably give him the most promine 
place in her black book 

Miss Twilnil We perceive, with ple that this 
charming \ ¢ actress is engaged at the La Fayette Thea 
tre Hes successful debut last season is still fresh im the re 
collection of the public: successful as it was. however, her 
improvement since is surprising Her musical talents are 
also highly promising 

Mr. Aeene The manager of the New York theatre has 
° " | rina 





this eminent vocalist to perform with the Signo 


They willt » doubt prove as aftractive as dur their former 
engagement. Mr. K will appear on Tuesday evening next 
in his favourite character of Young Meadows 

Mr Forrest The benefit of Mr. F. on Monday evening 
was, as it should be, highly productive, the house ein 
crowded to excess As we had not an opportunity of wit 
essing the whole of his performance of Brutus, we must de 
cline offering any remarks on it. We can state, upon good 
withority. that the report of Mr. Forrest's intention of shortly 
saili for Europe is wholly unfounded 

Cc fortable Lodgings, or Paris in the olden time.—A faree 
with the above title was for the first time brought out at the 
Park theatre on Monday evening The incidents are very 


amusing 


ter, 


aod Mr 
Sir H »ppington Mill, was exquisitely humorous 


Rees's enactment of the principal charac 
and at 








the same time perfectly correct and chaste. This gentleman 
is an invaluable acquisition to the company. Sir Hoppington 
is a nervous aud suspicious old English gentleman, who bap 
«ens to take lodgings at a house in Paris where he is subject 
» cont ial disturbances, and imagiues his life m danger 
Every thing is of course magnified into something frightfnlls 
crilous or portentous; and his ludicrous state of terror may 
e imagined from the following incident A letter is handed 
im, when he suddenly remembers to have heard of assassi 
ge tles, that explode with chemical matter, and re« 
ceives it 4% h tongs, at arm’s length Hiison also sustained 
, iusing part 
GilB The last number of the North American Review 
uta avery clever article on the origin of this well know: 
rove It briogs forward strong presumptive evidence 
1 we think, almost to a demonstration, to prove 
hat i.a Sage, instead of being its real author, translated i 
from a Sp h manuscript. This opinion has of late become 
yeneral among English critics We must not forget the new 
nelo-drama of Gil Blas, which does not deserve to be forgot 
ten, if ouly on account of the scenery, and the acting of Miss 
Kelly and Paci Ithas all the approved elements ofa melo 


























ma, to wit, rocks, caverns, peasants, banditti, a dance, 
a lover and a lady, agre y interspersed with thunder and 
ightoing, assassinations, A The conclusion ts particularly 
minous Aa mine is epr ss large a quantity of fre 
exbibited as we have sec n the stage, not even exceptix 
the Burning of e Kent Barry playe Captain Rolan« 
« { your hone r bers s€ imental cut throat in 
good stvle 
Vr. Knight.—The draughts « he I le market for 
dramatic talent to supply our theatres, has tl eason been so 
commonly heavy, as even to atyract the attention of some 
t the I lon jour *, who are not a little surprised at the 
extensive patronage which theatrical amusements receive in 
this city Phe imporiau ns so tar have been almost enti y 
mic, and Mr Henry Knight, avother disciple of the laugh 
ter-lowier roddess, made bis appearance he boards of tl 
Park theatre, on Toesda in the characters of Tom, in 
lutrigue, and Rebin R hhe Of the former part, we 
have ily to say, that it was ave as weil it deserved t 
be; of the latter we will speak more fally, because it is in 
this line of character that Mr kK htw we think, attair 
eminence ip his profession I his country he has the whole 
field tohimselt: tor, with one excepty (i ide.) there is 
actor here whose attempts in simple clowns, or knowing 
Yorkshiremen, (two classes with which the Enelish dr : 
i inds,) approach even the lin f respecta tv. a ch 
ess excellence The red w lowered w teoat, ye w 
inexpressibles imvaried stu ity ‘ j lew rimaces are 
really not all, (as many seem to imagine.) that constitute the 
representative { the simple rust and the talect with 
which we are at times favoured tor Yorkshire, is as much like 
Yorkshire as Cherokee Comic acting, in general, may be 
defined to be, aa imitation of nature in her most extravagant 
and ludicrous moods; and even those m Is, metimes, a 
stile he htened, for the sake of effect —! ever caricature 
Phere are some characters ur r moder rama with whicl 
we allow, nature h noth to d hey at themselves 
caricatures libels« t mn humanity and here the ctor may 
be allowed unlimited license, for there ist " to injure 
tin the line Mr. Kaight has chose a strict yet happy ad 
herence t nature is allin ail 1 we thee «tr t adherence 
that raised his father to the rank be se long maintained upon 
the London beards nd, from the slight specimen we had ot 
his son on Tuesday, we are ime t rm i ine hope 
that he will tread his father’s | ve Phe sele ' 
characters Was y th but ha , Robin K hhead " 
illy and improb part, in ay y execrable farce 
Maturin The Recollections of Matatin”™ reiate, that he 
Was ce at a blue-steckin cole compan Kea wath 
Garrick Garrick, | bserve ad reformed the taste ot 
the stage but a wider and nobler lay open before Kean 
he might reform 1 é I Was some ears a andl 
Maturip had probably no pers scquaintance with the pre 
posed retormer; but it must provoke a smile to hear of suc 
a piece of work being cut out for Kea 
Chit-chat We learn trom the paper that Mr. Coops 
the tragedian, will sail for | ver} lim the Ca 1, on Tues 
day next 
It is rumoured that Lord Cochrane has gained a victory 
over the Turks 
Messrs. Collins & Hannay are about to publish an abrid 
ment of Scott's Life of Napoleon 
The receipts at the Bowery, on the night of Mr. Forrest's 
benefit, amounted to 2154 
The Courier states that the Chatham theatre soon to be 
opened under the managemeut of Mr. Maywood 
M RRIED, 
On th >a Re lr M " M J Ihe } 
Miss ¢ elin Eliza Messerve 
in e e He vr. ® ‘ i} I I 
vl Marvy VN. MD 
‘ e4 by Rev. Mr. J My Jas A 
v Mar 
On the 6t st. bw the I Mr. § Ir. Geor V 
Miss I 
tn the % — . De v Nw. Reavens ' 
Miss Alice ‘ 
iim the yt ev. M 1 
v Mv ™M Ww er 
\ ton uty t , 
r M I ! 
I 
( t Mr. Hi ‘ 
On the Mr. Joseph I 
ou. M adith | < 
‘ ‘ Mr. Philig 
( the A . 
( the 4 ost. Mr. wil ‘ ‘ 
(ia the 1 erime K. Dee \ 
‘ t 1.™ v , 
(in the net. Mr. ti y™M ‘ ye 
( the st. Mr. Isa i . ’ ‘ 
On the &th inst. Mrs. } rs 
1 Citwl ector rev thea fl 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


LINES 
SUGGESTED BY A RECENT VISIT TO A PRISON, 


‘ Come, close the lid, and bear the coffin to 

Che chamber of the dead. Is it the thought 

That thou must shortly be, as thy dead comrade 

Is, that makes thee tremble so—or warping 

Hand of age, which has unstrung thy nerves? Yet 
From thy wonted hearing—step, and eye, and voice— 
All save the snowy harbingers of age 

Which mingle with thy raven locks, I had 

Believed thee scarcely in thine autumn.” 

“ Thanks, 
rhanks '—thy words have done what years of guilt and 
Shame, and deep contrition, could not do. The 
Fever of my brain drank up my tears—these, 

These are rare and welcome visitants—they 

Seem like childhood’s friends—for since that 

The last—oh ! 
They were precious drops—bedewed a mother’s 
Lifeless cheek. Father in heaven! 1 thank 

Phee that she lives not at this hour—lived not 

fo feel the prop of her declining years 

Give way, and leave her prostrate in the dust.— 
That stitl, cold corse '—oh! hadst thou seen it once 


Day we have but seldom met. 


As I have, thy stout frame had quaked as mine 
Does now | cannot think of him but as 
fhe ruddy, jocund boy, the first to meet 
And welcome me, at his paternal gate— 
Then, bounding from my arms, swift as the wind 
Begin his tiny race—and, casting back 
A furtive glance of archness, challenge me 
To follow Again—his laugh, teeming with 
Glee and frolic, fall on mine ear, and with it 
Mingled in most strange confusion, come his 
Last wild words :— 

“ * Not even a grave for these 
Poor limbs '—Denied the common privilege 
of 
Lot '-~—Well—well—it is the casket only 


‘dust to dust,’ the veriest beggar’s 


‘They have power to mutilate—the jewels 
Are beyoad their reach. My brow grows cold and 
Moist—mother, thy gentle hand to wipe away 

Its dampness.—What! refuse so small, so sad 

A boon, to thine own child—whom thou didst call 
Thy blessing once ’—Nay, start not—though so pale, 
Mother '— 

And son !—Whither does my wildered fancy 

Stray ? rhinkest thou she would 
Have left me here to perish thus, did she 


And wasted, I am still thy son. 
I have no mother 
Inhabit the same world? No, no—though at 
rh’ extremest verge of this vast globe—even 
If deserts—mountains—oceans—hell itself 
Did intervene, she had resisted all, 
And stood beside me at this bitter hour, 
To catch my parting sigh 

“ *T've had a long 
Uneasy, unrefreshing sleep—and dreamt— 
Oh! it would stiffen thy lank locks to see 
What frightful visions on my slumbers stole 
Deep dungeons, where no sunbeam ever pierced, 
Veopled with haggard forms, whose clanking chains 
Made horrid music, meet for such a place 
And there was one, whose hands, though cleaa from blood, | 
Unstained with bribes—had (strongly tempted) sigued 
A lie—Poverty, like to a leaden 


Incubus upon the sleeper’s bosom, 





| 
i] 
| 


' 
, 





Bore him to the earth, and disappointment’s 
Breath had mildewed every hope, soon as it 
Dost thou deem it 

Marv'lous that he should assay to burst from 


Sprang into existence 


Such inglorious thraldom, and shake off 
rhe palsying weight which prest so hardly 
On his youthful energies? It matters 

Not—thou'rt not his judge—and though condemned by 
lan to prison—fetters—worse, far worse, to 

With ring infamy, which years of heart-felt 

Penitence can ne'er remove, he hastens 


lo another, ay, a higher court—where 


rhe heart’s deep recesses—all its brillian 


Gems, whose lustre lies concealed from man; with 
Every foul and loathsome reptile, waiting 
Till sunny beams of circumstances lure 
Them forth—shall stand revealed before the pure, 
Eternal, penetrating glance of truth 
And justice.’ ”’ 

“« Then, before the last sure stroke 
Of death, this token he entrusted to 
My care, and bade me, should I leave this grave 
Of living men, to seck one dearly loved— 
Give her his sad bequest—tell her he was 
No more—but, for the sake of former days, 
The love | bore him once, and those he loved— 
Never reveal the place where he had died, 
Or aught connected with his hapless fate 
How eloquently speaks this trifle of 
Affection still unblighted by the mists 
Of absence—wretchedness—and infamy 
Within a prison’s murky walls, Love stole 
From Mem’ry’s tablet these bright lineaments 
Of beauty, and enclosed it in this golden 
Circlet, which contained his all—a treasure 
To which nought but the possession of an 
Unstained heart might be compared—one lock— 
One little lock of mournful gray. The dear 
Remembrancer, his mother, trembling and 
Pallid, as she breathed farewell, hung round the 
Neck of her adventurous boy. [t was 
A last farewell—and thoughts of her dear form, 
And voice—and the dark scenes which followed 
That sad, parting hour—came crowding on his 
Memory e’en in death, and added to 
its pangs a double pungency.—Oh ! as 
Beside these cold remains I kneel, a bright 
And glorious beam of consolation 
Penetrates my heart, and almost makes it 
A fit dwelling-place for extacy. I 
Am alone and desolate And this deep 
Sense of loneliness and desolation, 
To my soul | clasp more fervently than 
Young returning lover, the dear object 
Of his every hope.” 
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THE BROKEN PROMISE. 
I knew men kept no promises—or none 
At least with woman—and yet, knowing this 
With credulous folly, still 1 trusted one, 
Whose word seemed so like (ruth, that I forgot 
The lessons I bad learned full oft before— 
And I believed, because he said he'd come, 
That he would come—and then, night after night, 
I watched the clouds, and saw them pass away 
From the bright moon—and leave the clear, blue sky, 
As spotless, and serene, and beautiful, 
As if no promises were broken e’er 
Beneath it.—Man forgets, in busy hours, 
What in his idle moments he has said, 
Nor thinks how often woman’s happiness 
Hangs on his lightest words.—It is not things 
Of great importance which affect the heart 
Most deeply—trifles often weave the net 
Of misery or of bliss in human life. 
There's many a deep and hidden grief, that comes 
From sources which admit of no complaint— 
From things of which we cannot, dare not speak— 
And yet they seem but trifles, till a chain, 
Link after link, is fastened on each thought, 
And wound around the heart—they do their work 
la secresy and silence—but their power 
Is far more fatal than the open shafts 
Of sorrow and misfortune ; for they prey 
Upon the health and spirits, till the bloom 


Of hope is changed to fever’s hectic flush :— 


They break the charm of youth's first, brightest dreams 


And thus wear out the pleasures of the world— 
And sap, atlength, the very springs of life 
But this is woman’ 
With proud, aspiring man—his mind is filled 


With high and lofty thoughts—and love, and hope 


fate.—It is not thus 


And all the warmest feclings of his heart, 
Are sacrificed at cold ambition’s shrine 
that the whole world was made for / 


He feels 


ARIEL. 


And if some painful disappointments cross 
His path of life, he does but change his course 
Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 
Are e’er allowed a place on memory’s page, 
’Tis only woman, in her loneliness, 
And in her silent, melancholy hours, 
Who treasures in her heart the idle words 
That had no meaning—and who lives on hope 
| Till it has stolen the colour from her cheeks— 
The brightness from her eyes ; who trusts her peac: 
On the vast ocean of uncertainty—— 
And, if ‘tis wrecked, she learns her lot to bear 
Or she may learn to die—but not forget. 
It is for her to hoard her secret thoughts, 
To brood o’er broken promises, and sigh 
|| O’er disappointed hopes—till she believes 
wide world, 
Estewt 





There's less of wretchedness in the 
'| Than in her single heart! 


i| FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

} A SONG, 
Let us seek out some spot where our hearts may be blest 

|| With the sweetness of peace and the balm of repose ; 

|, Where softly the sunbeam may fall trom the west, 

|| O’er the vine’s trembling leaf and the bright-biossomed ros 
Let us haste to that scene, ere Love's morn is o’ercast, 

Away from the throngs of this cold, cruel world— 
| There Memory shall call up the joys of the past, 
|| While Hope points the future iv beauty unfurled. 


There Friendship shali come, with his kind greeting smile 
Affection her throne by the fire-side shall raise ; 
| We'll forget all our foes, with their meanness and guile, 
As too low for revenge, and too worthless tor praise. 
Oh ' then shall the glories of nature restore 
|| To the heart all it lost in its rade early strife ; 
Resigned shall we smile, as or, 
' And sink, fearless and calm, at the sunset of life! 


age enters our a 
Sicu 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
SONNET tO FAME. 


is to climb 


Ah! who can tell bow hard it 


rhe steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar !—Bcatt 


Thou glittering idol of the aspiring mind ! 
How rich thy gorgeous dome and splendid columns shone 
When life was young, and all its cares unknown ; 
How eager then i sought the paths to find 
That led unto thy halls; yet ah! how blind 
Is mortal visson—few short years have flown ;— 
Where are those cherished hopes of bright renown, 
Wherein I dressed myself ?—Fled with the wind 
}, That breathes trom summer clouds— gone with the light 
That breaks in fitful gleams through summer's storm 
Dark on my soul has fail’n the wintry blight, 
Chilling a heart whose feelings once were wart ; 
Chastened, but not subdued, in love of fame, 
My spirit still reveres the glory of a name! Pp 
FOR THB NEW-YORK MIRROR 
LINES 
| WRITTEN ON A PANE OF GL ASS, IN THE HOUSE OF ATRI 
As playful boys, by ocean's side, 
Upon its margin trace 
Some frail memorial, which the tide 
Returning, must eflace ; 
Thus |, upon this brittle glass, 
These tuneless verses scraw! 
That they, when I away shall pass 
May thoughts of me recall 
The waves that beat upon the strand 
Wash out the school-t 


And soon some rude or careless hand 


oy s§ line 


May shiver these of mine ; 


But though whatI have written her: 


In thousand fragments part— 


' 


trust my name will still be dear, 


And treasured in the heart 


LOVE, AND WINE. 
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